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“‘He hid his face in his shaking hands”—p. 308. 





JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE. 
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CHapreR L—A FRIEND IN NEED. 
UKE NORRIS had done his worst, so artfully | The impressions produced on the mind of Mr. 
contriving to make falsehood pass for truth ' Dobson were painfully conflicting. With all his high 


that even John Hesketh was bewildered by the mass ' respect for the 


character of the young man to whom 


of distorted evidence brought to bear against him. he had shown such marked favour, and in spite 
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i 
of his unwillingness to encourage any suspicions “T have worked at it for years,” muttered the 


that could shake his faith in him, he was sensible ; young mechanic, almost fiercely—“ built on jt ny 
of an involuntary wavering of opinion with regard | hopes of future success, and now he comes forward 
to the rival claims. The misrepresentations of the | and claims it as his.” 

man Norris were so cunningly woven, and carried | For an instant Luke Norris trembled for the 
so well the semblance of sincerity, that the master | success of his scheme; the words which reassured 
found his mind unpleasantly possessed by doubt as | John Hesketh gave him a feeling of dismay, But 
to the rightful ownership of the drawing and the | he was not one to have his self-confidence easily 


design which it was intended to convey. The vehe- 


ment denial of John Hesketh was not without its | 


influence. The quick flash from his dark eyes, and 
the irrepressible fire in his words, when he openly 
denounced his enemy—all had their weight; the 
ring of indignation in his voice was in itself almost 
sufficient to carry conviction to Mr. Dobson, whose 
sympathies were running strongly on John’s side. 

The natural bias of his mind was in the young 
man’s favour, and the desire of his heart was that 
Hesketh should come out from that strange charge 
triumphant over the man who had accused him, 
proving his honour without a tarnish, and with his 
title to the invention established beyond doubt. But 
on the other hand there was Luke Norris, a man of 
well-known ability and considerable mechanical skill, 
pushing on his counter-claim with a steady persistent 
manner and carefully-worded statement that, in 
spite of himself, shook Mr. Dobson’s conviction, and 
made him distrustful and uncertain of the truth. 
Knowing how unevenly the balance of sympathy had 
been struck between the two, and fearful perhaps of 
being unduly influenced by partiality, and allowing 
it to betray him into injustice, he remained pain- 
fully undecided and hesitating as to what was best 
to be done under the circumstances, his usually 
clear judgment being entirely at fault. 

In the meantime the dispute between John and 
the foreman had run high—hot and angry words 
flashing against each other like the clash of meeting 
swords ; for John Hesketh was not one to sit down 
under insult or injury without making an effort in 
his own defence. The scene went on until the 
master thought it time to interfere. 

“Silence, both! this scene has lasted too long,” 
he had said sternly. “I am sorry that anything 
of this kind should have oceurred here; it is such 


things that disunite workmen, and do away with | 


order and good feeling among them. In this case 
it is clear that there is cowardly meanness and dis- 
grace attaching to one of you—which it is, it shall 
be my business to find out. Hesketh, go back to 
your work ; Norris, there is an order requiring your 


attention. For your own sakes you will not babble | 
| 


of this in the yard or workshop. In the meantime I 
take charge of both these drawings; it rests with 
me to sift out the truth, and I will do it if pos- 
sible.” 

John’s brow cleared; his master would be sure 
to discover the foreman’s claim to be false—that the 
design was his, 


| shaken. So far, he was satisfied; he had done 
what he could to shake the master’s faith in Joh 
| Hesketh, and he had succeeded ; he read that in Mr, 
Dobson’s constrained manner. 

John’s sensitive nature was keenly alive to all 
The change in his master was one of the bitter things 
which belonged to the day’s experience, but it did 
not take the courageous tone from his voice, no 
strike out from his heart the hope which rose strong 
and invincible above everything—the hope that his 
wrong would be righted, and justice done him. 

He met Mr. Dobson’s scrutiny in his fearless direct 
way, and gave his answer short and pointed, but 
full of the respect which he never lost sight of in 
his intercourse with his employers. John Hesketh 
had never presumed upon the favour extended to 
him. 

Thus had ended that memorable interview. The 
routine of the day’s work went on as usual, Luke 
Norris so far acting upon his master’s hint as to 
keep secret the transaction of the morning, but 
sullen and resentful to the man against whom he 
had dealt his cowardly blow. 

Mr. Dobson left early in the afternoon, taking 
with him the drawings. He would not rest until he 
had thoroughly investigated the truth of the rival 
claims, and it was a source of regret that he was 
obliged to depart for London on the following day. 

That evening John Hesketh left the great gates 
behind him with a heavy heart. In the midst of all, 
‘while questions of vital interest to himself were 
hanging in the balance, the thought of the morrow 
and the parting with Eva had brooded over his 
mind like a shadow, though he resolutely put it 
| aside. 
| “How will it end for me if the foreman’s falsehood 
gains credit with Mr. Dobson, and he gives his 
verdict in his favour?” 
| This was the query which John put to himself as 
| he plodded his way home, not with his usual light 
step, but a slow mechanical pace, like a jaded horse 
| dragging wearily over a well-worn beaten track. 
| Yet it was not physical exhaustion, only the giving 
way of the spring—the sickness of heart and brain 
that sometimes overtakes the strongest and bravest 
in the pauses of the wearing life-struggle; seasoms 
| when the aims for which they have been striving 
lose their value, and the fire of hope and energy 
| seems to have burnt out. This had come to Joba 
Hesketh, when he walked through the busy streets 
with his eyes fixed straight before him in a blind 
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ground him. At another moment he would not have 
failed to notice that he had been closely followed 
s fellow-workmen, who had waited at 





by one of hi 
the gate apparently for the purpose of seeing him 
out. 
The man had kept him in sight perseveringly, 
‘ng his footsteps until the busier part of the 
on was left behind, and they entered the quiet 
guburban street leading to John Hesketh’s lodgings ; 
there he made his presence known, and brought John 
to a sudden halt with the words, “ Hesketh, I want 





to speak with you.” 
“What, Jackson, where have you sprung from?” 
«Followed you all the way from the works ; should 


. . * ! 
that took no impressions of what was passing 


have stopped you before, but waited till you got to | 


a quieter place, where there wasn’t so many people 
and so much clatter.” 

The voice was gruff but not unkindly; the speaker 
belonged to the sober industrious set at the works, 
and John liked him. 

“You say you want to speak to me, Jackson; 
what is it ?” 

“Well, look here, Hesketh ; you’ve done me some 
good turns now and then, and I don’t let them 
slip out of my mind; that’s why ’m here. Now 
there’s some trouble between you and our foreman, 
luke Norris, and it’s something about a drawing. 
Nay, don’t look as if you were going to put a lock 
m your tongue. I’ve a notion that I know more 
about it than you do. The thing is, my lad, Norris 
las been wanting the chance for many a day to do 
you an ill turn with the master, and he thinks he’s 
vorsted you at last, but I’ve got that to tell which 
wil help to put all straight.” 





CHAPTER LI. 


‘1 AM INNOCENT.” 

Mz. Fenwick opened the door so noiselessly that 
Godfrey Marlow was some seconds before he became 
aware of his entrance. The master of the house 


lingered on the threshold silently regarding his 


the fire, his back towards the door, and one arm 
leaning on the marble mantelshelf. 
the pier glass caught the reflection of the bending, 
brooding face. It confronted the father as it had 


liar; he would have given much at that moment to 
have been able to blot it out from his memory with 
the associations which it called back. 
lifted a burden from his spirit only to have known 
that miles of ocean were dividing him from that 
man, who, for some inexplicable cause, seemed to 
have become the dread and torture of his life. 

The first sight of that face in the glass made him 
start, yet it was only a few months since he had seen 
Godfrey Marlow, and he had not changed in personal 











| pleasantly on the ears of the listener. 
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appearance—his second glance made that discovery— 
still the first sight of the face impressed him in a 
way that he could not understand, though it was only 
a suggestion, vague, unconnected, like something 
brought back by a dream—a likeness strange, 
shadowy, and improbable, existing only in his own 
mind. Yet this fancy, wild as it was, had seized 
him once before in connection with Godfrey Marlow. 
It passed quickly. When the visitor turned to speak 
it seemed to break the spell, and re-establish the 
man’s individuality. He breathed freely as if re- 
lieved, but when he thought of it he was conscious of 
a strange chill, as though he had been forced against 
his will to look upon the dead. 

Mr. Fenwick came forward and was met half way 
by Godfrey Marlow; by mutual consent the usual 
conventional forms of courtesy were dropped between 
them, as though each felt the worthlessness of such 
a disguise. There was suspicion and distrust in 
the eyes of both, but visible repulsion on the part of 
Godfrey Marlow as he said sternly— 

* You seeI have kept my word and come according 
to promise.” 

It was a full, modulated voice, but it grated un- 
He replied 


: hurriedly, “ Yes, I see you are determined to give 


| 


| 


| pas 


mwelcome visitor, who stood in his old place before 


Standing thus | 


done the daughter, but to him it was only too fami- | 


me no peace.” 

The man gave him a searching look as he said, “I 
think it time for you to reap the harvest which you 
sowed more than eight-and-twenty years ago.” 

“Ts that the reason why you are subjecting me to 
a system of persecution dating, I believe, from the 
time that you say you returned to England?” 

Mr. Fenwick spoke with bitterness; there was a 
strangely irritating influence about Godfrey Marlow, 
whose presence acted upon him like a goad. He had 
the air of a man wound up to a state of reckless dis- 
regard as to the effect of his words, though the 
thought of this meeting, so much dreaded in antici- 
pation, had hung over him like a shadow for weeks 
t. It was desperation, not courage, that made 


| him face boldly the man whom he feared so much. 


He was answered with a slow self-possession that 
contrasted strongly with his own excitement. He 
did not know what Godfrey Marlow was even then 
muttering to himself— 

“There was a time when I could not have carried 
this through without a breakdown; but men harden 
with circumstances—there is such a thing as out- 


living one’s feelings.” 


It would have | 


Aloud he said, “Persecution, do you call it? 
Persecution when the law hunts down a criminal? 
I have sought you out to remind you of what you 
may have been in danger of forgetting, left as you 
have been so many years in undisturbed enjoyment 
of a life of ease and e 

“ Ease!” interrupted Mr. Fenwick, laying harsh 
emphasis on the word, which he repeated, continuing 
with strange irony, “ yes, if it is ease that wears a 
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man out before his time, I have had plenty of it; but, 
what ean you, a stranger, know about me and my 
life?” 

If the heavy moustache had not so completely | 
disguised his mouth, Mr. Fenwick would have seen | 
a curious twitching of the lips as the man said 
slowly, “I have already proved that I know a great 
deal—knowledge that you would never have allowed 
to pass out of your own keeping if you could have 
had your own way. You would do anything, accept 
any terms, and pay any price, only to be able to 
purchase the comfortable assurance that a certain 


passage in your life was without a witness or record |’ 


except your own conscience.” 

Mr. Fenwick had dropped into a chair; he sighed 
heavily, and averted his face from the man who was 
watching him. Godfrey Marlow went on unmoved 
and uninfluenced as he had seemed from the first. 

“This is truth that cannot be evaded. Stranger 
as I am, you know that I hold the key to that which 
you have kept for nearly half a lifetime locked from 
the knowledge of friend and kindred—ay, even your 
wife. She never knew what happened on the tenth 
of November, in the year before your marriage. It 
is time that I told it to the world.” 

“Man, have you no pity?” broke from Mr. Fen- 
wick’s quivering lips. 

* Had you any in the past for one who loved and 
trusted you mere than a brother, until he found how | 
worthless was the staff on which he had leaned?” 

“Did he tell you that?” queried the merchant, 





with blanched cheeks. ‘ You never told me how you 
became acquainted with things that I once believed | 
were known to none in the living world beside my- | 
self.” | 

There was another twitching movement unger the | 
heavy moustache, but Mr. Fenwick saw nothing of it. | 
To him the face of the visitor remained immovable | 
as a mask. There was not a stir of feeling in the 
man’s voice, nor a ruffle of agitation in his manner, 
as he said, “‘ Your questions can wait, Mr. Fenwick. 
You waste time in asking them, for I shall not | 
answer you.” | 

* And why not ?” 

“Because they have nothing to do with my visit | 


i 
here to-day; and I think I told you, when we met 
last spring, that it would be useless to try to lean 
anything concerning myself.” 

«You did,” assented Mr. Fenwick, with the oj 
bitterness in his tone. ‘I remember also how you 
rose up like an avenging spectre in my path, armel 
with a power which accident seems to have put inty 
your hands, and which you have used against me like 
a rack of torture. I have had no peace since I firs 
saw your face in my office. Why do you trouble mi 





after keeping silence so many years ?” 

**T had my reasons.” 

“Which, of course, you will not tell.” 

“Yes, when I think the right time has come: whe 
that will be your own fears will tell you.” 

Mr. Fenwick’s face whitened, and he said in a ton 
of entreaty, “Why can you not name a sum¢ 
money, and leave me to myself? whatever it is you 
shall have it, even if it makes me a beggar.” 

“Money !” repeated Godfrey Marlow, for the firs 
time showing signs of excitement, “have I not told 
you that money will not bribe me, nor turn me aside 
from my purpose? Do you think it can repair one’s 
broken faith in mankind, or atone for the loss of the 
blessings which most men live for? yet you speak to 
me of money.” 

“Why do you talk like this? Yow have no claim 
against me on your own account; for you, at least, I 
have never injured.” 

“Yes, you injured me through him. He was ny 
friend even more than yours, and when you, on that 
tenth of November——” 

“‘ Hush—hush! for pity’s sake; I cannot bear this; 
it will drive me mad; it is enough to have the 
memory of that day always with me. I have suffered 
enough, Godfrey Marlow, for I am innocent—innocent 
even of the thought or intention——- There was rash 
temper, anger, but not that—oh, not that!” and 
as if recoiling from some hideous object that pre 
sented itself to his mental sight, he hid his face in 
his shaking hands. 

The voice of the visitor was strangely agitated as 
he repeated, ‘‘ Innocent, Charles Fenwick! dare you 
repeat that on oath?” 

(To be continued.) 








CHRIST’S RELATIVES. 


** Whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother.”—Matt. xii.50. 





MONG the many striking things of | philosophy, prove to be harmonious results of the 
Scripture, not the least remarkable | same great plan, so do even those utterances of 
are its seeming contradictions. To the Bible which seem to be contradictions fall i 
unspiritual minds, and eyes that only | with one another, help and strengthen one another, 
look to criticise, the whole New Testa- | and deepen the believer’s rational conviction that 


ment has often seemed a mass of confusion and | no human hand wove, without tangling, the web 


| 


entanglement. But even as the most opposing 
phenomena of Nature, all, when tried by a keener 


of so complicated a design. 


Christ, for example, says, “He that believeth 
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— 
shall be saved.” Yet he also tells us that our 
eternal destiny depends on our use of his talents, 
on our care for his brethren; on our readiness, with 

‘ded loins and well-trimmed lamps, for his return. 
Qne time everything depends on our believing; 
another time there is no salvation for those who 
have acted wrongly. And it is clear that these 
statements would really contradict each other, 
uiless genuine faith and acceptable works met 
always in the same person. If any true believers 
neglect good works, then we must hold that true 
behevers can be lost, or else that some will be 
saved who have not performed good works. If, 
on the other hand, some people do good works 
who have no faith, then you cannot believe that 
god works are correct and sufficient tests of 
whether a man really trusts in Christ. But if 
good works and faith go always hand in hand, 
and like wedded partners share each others joys 
and sorrows, then whatever crown you lay upon 
one head will be an equal adornment of the other 
also. 

And such is really the teaching of the Bible. 
However human pride resents it, however men 
may claim approval for thir own attempts, and the 
weak eyes of other men fail to mark their short- 
comings, yet the judgment of the awful One who 
shall decide is announced in advance against all 
tho live in any strength but His. 

And however human sectarianism may vaunt 
itself upon logical correctness, there are lips that 
will some day repeat what they have once already 
spoken: “ He that heareth my words and doeth 
them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man that 
built his house upon the sand.” 

In our text we find the two ideas coupled, of 
obedience and of privilege, relationship, affection. 
Here is our One Teacher affirming most peremp- 
torily that servile obedience, the compliance yielded 
toan iron yoke by a reluctant, overmastered neck, 
is not possible for man: for you have missed 
entirely the force of these great words unless you 
have noticed this inthem. Read the story. The 
mother and brethren of Christ desire to see him. 
Some critical spectator, whose soul does not hang 
upon his words, interrupts him to observe that 
while devoting so much attention to strangers, he 
is neglecting those who may well claim more of 
his thought—his own mother and brothers. But 
Christ points to the attentive band who gathered, 
we may well imagine, closest round him whom 
they revered, and finds in their relations toward 
him the truest. defence of what he did. It is not 
that he denies the ties of nature, but that he 
uknowledges other ties of grace. It is not that 
4 mother’s heart, nor a sister’s, nor a brother’s 
should be wounded wantonly; but that the life 
divine had its own fellowships, its loves, its 
Kinships, and these also should not be lightly 














thrown aside. It is no cold sense of duty that 
chains Jesus to the teacher’s place while affection 
is languishing for him in the vestibule—no, it is a 
burning love, a brother’s, and even a son’s attach- 
ment that links him to his people. Happy they 
that are in such a case! Say, how shall we be of 
the number? Christ answers; Christ permits us 
to know whether or not we enjoy that shining 
honour. “ Whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven”—there is the test! 
Simple, practical, abiding. Our poor feelings may 
ebb and flow, our self-confidence may reel in their 
changes like a vessel swinging with the tides; 
but obedience is not dependent on excitement, 
obedience may be yielded by a breaking heart. 

1. Observe first, however, that there is no true 
obedience without this kinship. Whosoever shall, 
(meaning whosoever may in the future) do my 
Father’s will, the same is already my relation. 
Such is the plain sense of the English verse, and 
the Greek only makes it plainer. 

Now it is quite possible that some of us would 
rather turn these things upside dwn. You would 
like to do God’s will in order to become his child. 
You wish to drill yourself and win some battles, 
before you wear his uniform, or accept his weapons, 
or enlist under his flag. You want to prove that 
God’s grace can be done without, before you con- 
descend to ask for it. You mean to obey the 
Gospel calling as soon as you have disproved and 
torn up some Gospel doctrines first—such as that 
the carnal mind cannot be subject to God’s law, 
that the whole world lieth in the Wicked One, and 
that without Christ we can do nothing. It is 
quite true that you have not put the matter in 
just so audacious a form, but this is what you 
mean. Or else, why go on striving to commend 
yourself to God, instead of throwing yourself 
frankly on his mercy and Christ’s work? Why 
not ask to be received into his family at once, and 
strengthened with his grace, in order to do his 
will aright ? 

The kinship which is thus marked out as the 
mainspring of all true obedience is no vague and 
empty figure of speech. In very old times, and 
in a darker age than ours, the light of inspira- 
tion already showed men that nothing less would 
serve than the creation in them of a clean heart, 
the gift of a heart of flesh, When one spoke 
to Jesus of belief in him as a Teacher sent from 
God, Christ instantly stopped him, saying in 
effect, “ A mere teacher is far from being what you 
want ; you must be born again.” 

We know what that new birth is, and whence 
comes that new heart of flesh. It is the Divine 
nature that we partake; it is Christ formed in 
us; it is his flesh which every faithful soul eats, 
and his blood which it drinks, that enables it to 
live for ever. 
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And here I appeal to every cold heart, to every 
prayerless formalist who does not feel himself to 
be a sinner. Be true to yourself for once. “You 
commit no sin? ’—well, suppose we even grant 
that. But why do you abstain? Is it for the sake 
of decency? for the sake of a quiet conscience ? 
because you will be better off in time—or even in 
eternity? All that is innocent; it is even highly 
respectable, but there is no more religion in it than 
in paying a life insurance. It is not obedience to 
Christ’s heavenly Father that inspires you, and 


some time it will be said of your best deeds, | 


“ Verily, they have had their reward!” 
But how different when Christ sees a heart 


. t 

filled with love to himself, and working from this 
° | 

love, and from adoring homage to the Father who | 
bestowed him on the ruined race of man. He 


knows from what fountain such streams flow. He 
knows from what Father only such a nature sprang. 
And the love that binds him to all that Father’s 
works unites him to these with so real and deep 
and abiding and ;1re and unselfish an affection as 
moved the sinless bosom of our Lord toward 
brother and sister and mother. 

2. Observe, again, that as there is no true obe- 
dience without relationship going first, so there 
is no true relationship unfollowed by obedience. 
Christ does not merely say, ‘‘He that shall do 
God’s will is my kinsman,” he says, “ Who is my 
kinsman ?” and gives this as the full and complete 
reply. Hehas none other; every sheep in his fold 
hears his voice and follows him; there is not on 
earth—ah, there is not in hell—a worker of iniquity 
of whom it may not be said, Christ never knew him. 


We may feel keenly as we join some piece of | 


imposing ritual, or kneel in some excited and 
ardent and not too reverent prayer-meeting, or 
listen to some highflown, passionate declaimer. 
Ay, or we may be profoundly moved as we think 
of others misguided by whatever of these delu- 
sions we most abhor. Or tender and _ soft 
emotions may throng upon us, in secret, as we 
read the story of the one perfect life and Godlike 
death. And in all this, perhaps, there may be no 
more proof of a renewed heart, than there was real 
pity in that ancient tyrant, who shed tears over 
the short time his hosts could live, and then sent 
them to be butchered in a wanton war 

Mere feeling is not life. It moves truly, but so 
does a balloon, rising by virtue of its lightness and | 


a 
people of the Lord?” See whether you advance 
or not, whether you work or not, whether jn 
suffering you commit your soul to him or not, Jy 
the bondage of unholy pleasure tighter ang 
heavier than a year ago, or is it broken ? The 
vows you made then, are they fulfilled, haye your 
desires outstripped them and flown forward to g 
loftier standard—or ah! can it be that you hare 
given them up, that you think you have found them 
out to be unreasonable, and are now resolved tg 
make more allowances for human nature and to 
expect less from God’s grace? Alas for the map 
who is disillusionised in his religion; who has for. 
gotten the zea' of his youth; who thinks he mug 
needs sow to the flesh, and yet unless the req 
seed be scattered with particular profusion, will 
surely not be so hardly treated as of the flesh to 
reap corruption, 

Obedience does not produce grace, but it proves 
it—as good fruits vouch for the tree which bears 
them, although they hang from the bough, not it 
from them. It proves grace, because we can no 
more bear fruit except we abide in Christ, than the 
branch that does not abide in the vine. 

3. Observe, lastly, what ndividualising, personal 
love Christ has for each. of his people, for mother 
and sister and brother. There is a love for 
masses of men and for great causes, which is very 
real and deep, yet does not distinguish the men 
who make up the masses, nor the individuals 
interested in the cause. At this moment tens of 
thousands are interested, some in the fate of 
Germany, some in that of France. But it is not 
each separate man we care about. Tell us thata 
victory has been won, and we will think, nos that 
one or another has been shot down, but that the 
flag has gone forward, the enemy has been abased. 
Such a love is patriotism; such a feeling is the 
philanthropy that struggles to elevate Africa, to 
Christianise Hindostan. And as it is impossible 
that we should really feel for each African, each 
Hindoo, of whom we know nothing particular, 
nothing separate from his race ; so this is really the 
highest virtue we can exercise on a large scale. 
We cannot discriminate among the countless 
multitudes who are, alas! included under such 
a word as Want, or Sickness, or Heathenism. 
Hence it is that, judging by our own frailty, 
we are apt to think that Christ’s love can be no 
more than this. As a statesman who desires 





its emptiness, driven hither and thither with every | the welfare of Britain may be said to desire my 


blast that veers and shifts, and sinking when its 
inflation is at an end. * But look at the living | 
creature poised on its majestic wing; it has a will, 
an intention, and a mark; it breasts and baffles the 
wind when its object lies another way, and so long 
as its life is healthy and unconstrained, it will rise 
and descend, and turn at its own good pleasure. | 

How shall I know whether I am one of the 


| 


welfare in some vague and general way (while he 
certainly will not be sadly discomfited if he chance 
to see my name in the Gazette), so, people think, 
and only so, does Christ pity me and love me, 
because he pities and loves the race. 

Ah not so! he has eyes not merely for all but 
for each one. He looks down the vista of the 
generations of mankind, and his heart feels a 
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separate pang for each sigh and tear and broken 
heart, for each blasphemy, for each drunkard’s 
revel, for each robe of white linen that is spotted 
by the world. ‘‘ Before that Philip called thee, 
when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee’— 
isolated, lonely, unconscious drop in the tide of life, 
one leaf among the myriad leaves that rustle and 
fall in antumn in the vast forest of existence. 

Of old, when the law had been read and the 
sacrifices offered, while the vast multitude stood 
before the tabernacle, Moses came forth and 
sprinkled the crowd with that blood which was 
atype of Christ. For Moses could not take them 
one by one to consecrate each to God. But now, 
as each new soul opens an infant’s wondering eyes 


upon the world, each is taken separately and | 
sprinkled with that water which typifies the renew- | 


ing grace of God. And when men come to receive, 
jn riper years, the emblem and pledge of their 
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continued support by Christ, then the bread 
which represents his flesh, the wine which typifies 
his blood, is received by each for himself, and not 
by another in his place. Paul speaks truly of 
Christ, “who loved ime, and gave himself for 
me.” 

From that love no secret is hid. It is the love 
of one who knows the past sins, the present 
frailties and infirmities of each: he does not con- 
found us all in the general term “sinner,” but 
writes each specific transgression in a book of 
remembrance. And shall we so wrong him as to 
think his justice more searching, penetrating, indi- 
vidualising, than his love—his memory than his 
heart? If not, then every reader of this page may 
be well assured that the love offered him is such 
as exactly meets his case, distinguishing sex from 
sex and age from age, brother from sister, and 
sister again from mother. 








THE PREACHING OF THE FLOWERS. 


PHEN first fair Summer blushed upon our 
land 
She hung with garlands many a bosky nook; 





Star-strewed our meadows with a lavish hand, 
And bade us forth, to read her picture book. 


Then the sweet songsters Spring had woke to life 
Gathered in choirs and told their joys aloud, 
And every copse with harmony was rife, 
And every vale with melody endowed. 


The lark, up-bounding from the young green corn, 
Told all the world his gratitude and love ; 

The cuckoo’s soft and mellow note was borne 
The livelong day from many a sombre grove. 


And from the city’s dark wnhealthy bosom, 
Her poor pale nurslings, in their annual quest 


Of daisy, kingcup, and fair hawthorn blossom, 
With eager feet towards the country prest. 


Glimpses of earthly Paradise they borrow, 
For lane and alley, which awake once more 
Joy in the hearts of wrinkled care and sorrow, 
And set vice sighing for the days of yore: 


Sweet missionaries bearing light and gladness, 
And holy sympathies for young and old, 

Breaking the clouds of folly, sin, and sadness, 
And with a look transmuting dross to gold. 


Silent, but eloquent indeed your preaching, 
Lifting the soul from very earth to heaven ; 
Voiceless, but unmistakable your teaching, 
Pointing the source whence every good is given. 
Joun G. Warts. 








SWORDS AND CASSOCKS ; OR, CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM, 
I,—AMBROSE. 


BY ROBERT MAIN. 


|ROM Switzerland to Italy is, perhaps, 
one of the easiest and most pleasant 
journeys it is possible to take; and, 
perhaps, one of the best and most 





descend into it from the border land which sepa- 
tates the Swiss mountains from those of the Tyrol. 
Tcan remember well how, in the July of one very 
watm summer, I went by the Maloya, a pass from 
the Engadine into Italy; and further, how very 
warm and over-roasted the diligence was which 
Cnveyed me. Nor shall I forget easily how 








that, the next morning, after having watched the 
sun rise over the hills and villages which fringe 


| the Lake of Como, I found myself at Milan. A 
well-to-do place it seemed, even at first sight, if 
striking ways of visiting Italy is to | one might judge of it by its houses, its carriages, 


and its well-proportioned streets. And a well-to- 
do place it is; its inhabitants for the most part 
are blessed with this world’s goods, and for the 


| least—though by no means an insignificant part, 


tinged with a touch of republicanism far from 
unbecoming. 
That republicanism should find a home in Milan 
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is hardly astonishing; its cafés are attractive, and 
in some cases brilliant; and good cafés are favour- 


thought and infidelity. We know that it hag to 


| be qualified in many important ways to be rep. 


able to republicanism; for, near the celebrated | 


Duomo, if you were to enter at any time in the 
evening one of the neighbouring cafés, you would 
hardly fail to hear exciting debates over the 
Pungolo sustained by ardent politicians, amid 
the fumes of questionable, not to say execrable, 
cigars, and constant calls for the not very stimu- 
lating beverage—sugared water. 

It is in the nature of things that Milan should 
be political. For centuries its reputation has 
been made by battles in which it has suffered— 
by tumults in which it has had a share, and by 
wars which have not only shaken it to its 
foundations, but, in some cases, have made it the 
centre of bloodshed and desolation. Yet, awful as 
are the disasters which have befallen it, its spirit 
has never failed, its beauty has never been effaced, 
and its integrity as a great city has never been 
destroyed. 

Milan is, probably, to-day much what it was in 
the early days of Christianity and the failing days 
of the Roman Empire. Then, indeed, it was a 
great centre, giving a home to emperors, attracting 
from all quarters the pagan and the Christian, the 
Roman and the Goth, the Eastern and the Western 
conqueror. Not only was Milan great in itself as 
a city, making the most of its casual advantages 
of position, but the Milanese were then, as they 
always have been, independent, and _ therefore 
powerful. 

In those early days, when the world was con- 
vulsed with the overthrow of empires and the din 


dered palatable or even intelligible. Hither from 
motives of interest or from the influence which 
circumstances always impart, the teaching of the 
Church admitted many forms and ideas which 
were distinctly derived from pagan teaching, 
We must bear in mind, too, that in no age has 
the world deviated seriously from its ordi 


' course in the ordinary matters of life; while in all 


periods of history similar phenomena have accom. 


| panied, as a rule, extraordinary events. New 


opinions, too, grow slowly, and degenerate almost 
as soon as they are firmly accepted. So Chris. 


| tianity, when it had gained a fair footing, and had 


begun to permeate the unthinking classes of 
society, was vitiated much in the same way as 


| new ideas are distorted when, in the present day, 


they pass from philosophic acceptance to practical 


_ application. But, in both cases, ideas and truths 
| depend, for their very life, upon men. If we wish 


to know the history of philosophy, we must know 
and study intimately the lives of the philosophers; 
if we want to understand the real history of 
countries and empires, we must learn what were 
the real lives of their rulers; and if we wish to 


_know what Christianity was like in the ages 


which have passed since its foundation, we must 
learn what were the lives of its teachers. And, 
mark, it is not the fictitious lives of saints which 
we want, but of men who, though holy, were real, 


| living, working, fighting men; not shadows, but 


muscular, material, and at the same time spiritu- 


ally gifted men. One great power of Christianity, 


of perpetual warfare; when emperor after emperor | 
was either assassinated or slain in battle, and when | 
cities, which had been raised and preserved by | 
refinement and cultivation, were transferred to the | 


protection of rulers whose aspect and tongue were 
equally rough, the Church must have held a 


) 


curious position. The Milanese must have found it, | 
at that time, difficult to understand or appreciate | 
these new-comers a bit better than many French | 


towns in the present war have found it possible to 
understand their German invaders. The ministers 
of the new religion, with but recent traditions of 
persecution and repression, must have found 
themselves in a strange and unexpected position 
when they were actually recognised as a power in 
the state, and dignified with a legal status by the 
Crown itself. 

What were the people like with whom they had 
to deal? Without exaggeration we may believe 
that they were but little different from their 
descendants in the present day. In the transition 
from paganism to Christianity we may doubt 
whether the religion of Christ influenced the masses 
of the people more deeply than in the present day, 
when it is opposed by the attractions of free 


humanly speaking, was — indeed, more than is 
generally allowed or taught—the fact that its 
great teachers were, in every sense of the word, 
men, drawn from every class, appealing to every 
nation, in sympathy with all modes of life, and 
catholic in the true sense of the word. 

Such a man was St. Ambrose, the Bishop of 
Milan in the fourth century. Bishops in the 
present day owe their election to politics; and, 
while the Church is hardly allowed so much as 4 
whisper in the matter, the people, through the 
Geovernment and the Crown, do in reality elect 
their own bishops. To be sure, the popular choice 
is limited to a class; and, easy as is the advance- 
ment of a law officer of the Crown to the peerage, 
it must not be in the form of a bishopric. Possibly 
tle Ecclesiastical Dean of Arches or the Lord 
Chancellor would make the best of bishops; but, 
without possessing the talismanic charms of 4 
university degree and holy orders, the Royal pre- 
rogative would not be elastic enough to entitle 
either of them to lawn sleeves and aprons. ‘Yet 
the appointment of Ambrose to the bishopric of 
Milan was in no way different from making the 
worthy Mayor of Exeter its bishop, or placing the 
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‘“ Ah! heedless of the tiding wave 
That grips the sand with purpose fast, 
And drives them to a rock at last” —p. 018. 
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) . . 
bishopric of London in the hands of its learned | Possibly expecting a tumult, the magistrate hag 


Recorder. 
father held one of the highest positions in the 
Roman Empire, as the Prefect of Gaul. He had 
a brother and a sister; 
youngest of the family. 

he seems to have had the best education possible, 
and was, in a word, when he grew up a highly- 
trained gentleman. Both he and his brother, fol- 
lowing in the steps of their father who had died, 
became prerects. Milan was the head-quarters 
of Ambrose; and it is very evident that, not only 


Of good family was Ambrose: his | 


and was himself the | 
From his earliest youth | 
| to the suggestions of their magistrate. 


gone to the cathedral with some of his subor. 
dinates, in order that he might be ready to quell 
it before it became a riot. Fearing this, no doubt, 
he addressed the excited crowd, and for a moment, 
drawn from their dissension, they listened quietly 
He had 


| . 
| finished; for a moment there was silence through. 
| out the vast assembly, and in that moment, as so 


| 


by the prominence of his position, but by his | 


special gifts as a magistrate, he won very high 
favour from the Milanese. 

Paganism was still a power in the state at this 
time. 
hostility from the Church: but this enmity was 
mitigated very largely by the dissensions which 
existed in the Church itself’ The Church was 
divided at this time into two great parties—the 
Arians, who denied the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and the Trinitarians, or Athanasians, who main- 
tained it. These latter, zealous for the doctrine 
of their Blessed Lord’s divinity, were compelled 
to devote much of their time and energy to op- 
posing the heresy of the Arians. At Milan, 
where Ambrose was magistrate, the bishop was 
an Arian; yet, strong as had been the efforts to 
depose him, they were unsuccessful, and he con- 
trived at last to baffle his enemies by simply 
dying. The bishops met to elect his succéssor, 
and, finding the emperor favourable to the ap- 
pointment of a Catholic, they were content to 
leave the appointment in his hands, which he 
very wisely declined. 

. Can we not fancy the meeting at the cathedral 


—a large, solid building, probably the centre of 


the piazza where the present Duomo stands ? 
The announcement of the election had been well 
advertised, and it is very evident that party spirit 
ran high amongst the Milanese Christians. Each 
party had its favourite; the Arian anxious not to 
lose the see which had so long been in its hands; 
the Trinitarian eager to wrest from its opponents 
such an important bishopric as Milan. So there 
were to be seen, on the eventful morning, excited 


It naturally encountered the most bitter | 


| inarticulate thoughts ; 


often happens in the reaction which excited crowds 
experience, some one by intuition seems to divine 
the temper of those around him, and in perhaps 
a word or a name expresses their half-formed 
so some man, in this 


| moment of silence, in three words, touched the 


groups of passers by, talking loud and gesticulat- | 


ing after the fashion of argumentative Italians. 
Here and there a group of women in their best 
things, chatting and laughing, excited more by 


the curiosity of witnessing the election than by | 


polemics. At last the cathedral is crammed to 
the very altar steps. 
the nave the dense throng surges and sways, while 
the din of controversy has been reduced to the 
low hum of countless whispers. But from whispers 
the excitement of the rival parties leads to loud 
words and seems likely to end in bloodshed. 


Amongst the aisles and in , 





| keynote of that crowd. 


* Ambrose be bishop!” he cried. His words, in 
an instant, were caught up and re-echoed; and the 
excitement of partisanship was employed, in the 
united efforts of both parties, to compel their 
magistrate to become a bishop. 

A very awkward though a grand moment must 
it have been for the prefect. The smailest con. 
sideration made him see most vividly the prepos- 
terous nature of the popular demand. So, arguing 
against their cry, ridiculing it, deprecating it, he 
endeavoured to turn the current of an unwelcome 
popularity. But with no effect. He left the city, 
only to find on his return the people more deter- 
mined than ever. Bending at last to the popular 
will, he consented to accept the office of Bishop 
of Milan, being consecrated in presence of the 
emperor in the year 374. 

Upon the announcement, which had been forced 
upon him, that he was to be a bishop, Ambrose 
had fled, in a manner as timidly, as cowardly, as 
ever did maiden from a lover, or thief from the 
hands of justice. He went into the couniry, 
partly, perhaps, to soothe his own mind, and partly 
with the idea that the excitement to which he 
owed his election might, after all, be fitful and— 
as is the way of crowds—forgetful. After tra- 
velling for along time, his steps took him where his 
heart led—to Milan. But his return only made 
him feel his position more keenly: he found him- 
self beset on every side with friends, clients, and 
even enemies. So at last he agreed to retire for 
a time to the house of a friend in the neighbour- 
hood, and live with him until a bishop had been 
regularly appointed to Milan, and the excitement 
had blown over. No doubt he felt the want of 
harmony between himself and the position which 
was offered. Clever as he was, and good as he 
was, he could not help feeling the incongruity of 
allowing himself to accept such an appointment as 
the bishopric of Milan. But his retirement was 
found out. Not only had the Milanese, with the 
stubbornness and enthusiasm which characterises 
them, found out his whereabouts, but they had 
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a 
peen hard at work presenting petitions to the em- 
eben = , 
peror to grant their wish. Every argument which 
ingenuity could suggest was brought to bear upon 
Ambrose, until at last he consented to accept his 
election. To show how remarkable this election 
was, it is quite enough to state that, in a much 
less time than elapses between the election and 
consecration of a bishop in the present day, was 
Ambrose both baptised and consecrated as bishop. | 
‘ . : | 
ght days after he had been baptised and ad- | 
ig j | 
mitted into the Church in the usual manner, was | 
he consecrated, in the presence and with the sanc- 





tion of the emperor, as Bishop of Milan. 

Not only at first sight, but in any case, what a 
remarkable consecration this was! Men of all 
classes, from  shoeblacks and prize-fighters to 
noblemen, have been called to the service of the 
Lord; but it has been seldom that men of busi- 
ness, in a high position, and apparently on these 
very accounts unfitted for the post, have been 
elected to be bishops. 

Yet what a bishop he was! To the cares of 
his new office he brought the whole force of a 
vigorous, highly-gifted mind. Naturally a shrewd 


man of the world, whose sound sense and good 
judgment had given him popularity, he showed 
as a bishop how powerful and, indeed, necessary 
were these gifts. But shrewd as was Ambrose, 
he was essentially a great man; and he was as 
good a Christian as a citizen. While in politics, 
and in the disturbances which arose during his 
life, he was a powerful ambassador and an uncom- 
promising minister, in the Church and with his 
clergy he was gentle and devoted. Take the well- 
known instance of his dealings with the Emperor 
Theodosius, who in a fury had caused a most 
atrocious massacre of the Thessalonians. When 
heentered Milan the bishop should have met him; 
but Ambrose—knowing, perhaps, the man with 
whom he had to deal—declined to see him till he 
had expressed open contrition in the cathedral, 
and in the presence of the whole congregation had 
prostrated himself and craved for pardon. 

This incident only shows how thoroughly he 
knew the temper of the emperor. In those days 
there was a struggle between the Church and | 
the Empire for power. A curious struggle it 
was; for its issues, and even its existence, were 
almost unknown to the antagonists. It was not 
a fierce struggle, nor deadly, between priests and 
people, between refinement and barbarism; it 
even worked quietly, and to a great extent igno- 
tantly, to the benefit of the Church. Neither 
party knew its own power. Emperors and their 
satellites were engrossed with their conquests, and 
had little time either for religion or the ordinary 
amenities of life. The Church, on the contrary, 
contained men who inherited traditions which 





taught them to regard this world as worthless, 





and its fashion as fading away. The Church, in 
fact, bad as were often its ministers, blind as it was 
too often in its ignorance, stood, so to speak, on a 
higher platform than either emperor or peoples. 
The one side was engrossed in the accidents and 
affairs of this world; the other taught that there 
was another world beyond this which far surpassed 
in glory what humanity could conceive. So St. 
Ambrose, as a bishop, found himself elevated 
above the views and aspirations of even emperors 
when he was made Bishop cf Milan 

Imbued strongly with the dignity of his calling, 
he did what may seem remarkable from an 
episcopal point of view in the present day. He 
gave his estates to the Church in various ways, 
and considered that in taking up this new service, 
the service of God, he had severed himself entirely 


| from worldly interests. 


It must have been a curiously strange alteration 
in life for him. As governor of the city he had 
lived in great splendour; as its bishop he lived 
in a most austere and simple way. He was not, 
too, it must be remembered, like Charles V., say, 
who took vefuge in monastic austerity in old age, 
after a life which had drained to the dregs the 


pleasures of this world; but he was young, and 


had just begun to appreciate the fortune which 
| J s 


was in store for him; so this austerity must lave 
been exceptionally severe. But, severe or not, he 
entered upon his new duties with great earnest- 
ness. Had he been merely, as was sometimes 
the case in those days, an ascetic, devoting him- 
self to extraordinary and exceptional abstinence, 
and gaining by his austerity a spurious renown, we 
need hardly have been at the pains of recounting 
his history; but he honestly tried to harden and 
simplify his life, to enable him to attend to his 
people ; and he wore himself out with the assiduity 
of his labours on their behalf. In their bishop the 
people of Milan found a friendly guide, accessible, 
wise, and sympathetic; and a judge whose impar- 
tiality glorified the name of justice. Indeed, so 
strongly was this principle of justice implanted in 
him, that when, on one occasion, he wrote fearlessly 
and frankly to the emperor, to complain of some 
imperial offence, Valentinian replied, “ I was long 
since acquainted with your fearless independence 
of speech, which did not hinder me from con- 
senting to your ordination. Continue to apply to 
our sins the remedies prescribed by the Divine 
law.” 

A great grief to him was the death of his 
brother. At his burial, harrowed as he was by 
his loss, he addressed those who surrounded the 
grave, telling them that “sorrow, like joy, was 
the property of all Christians, and that true sub- 
mission was rather shown in patiently bearing 
grief than in struggling with it.” 

But, perhaps, the most single-minded act of 
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Ambrose’s life was the assistance he afforded to 
the Empress Justina. She had uniformly opposed 
him during his bishopric. She was an Arian, and 
we may be certain that then, as now, religious 
differences were not the best means of reconciling 
those who were opposed to one another. It 
happened, however, that the Emperor Gratian 
was killed by one of the friends of Maximus, 
who usurped the throne. So powerful was the 
usurper that he threatened to march upon Milan, 
and so feeble was the Empress Justina that, 
unable as she was to check the advance of the 
enemy, she had still astuteness enough to per- 
ceive that her only possible ally was the Bishop 
of Milan. She had the temerity (one can hardly, 
in a woman, call it cowardice) to call upon 
Ambrose to assist her. Forgetful of past injuries, 
Ambrose actually crossed the Alps to meet the 
intruder, and arrange terms with him. ‘The 
plain soldier, strong only in the strength of his 
regiments, was no match for Ambrose, and he 
had to submit to the terms proposed by the 
bishop. 

Now the most important and instructive part of 
this event was the fact that it was the bishop’s 
interest to make friends with this usurper. He 


might easily have argued that it would have been 
good for the Church; but Ambrose was not at 
any time a party to subterfuges for any, even the 
best, cause. He absolutely refused to have any 
common dealings with one whose hands blushed 
with the blood of his sovereign. 

In Ambrose the Church found one of its greatest 
saints. His influence reached far and wide; his 
refinement raised the tone of the Christian teach- 
ing of his day; his good sense repressed to a 
great extent the meaningless discussions which 
poisoned the life of the Church in his times; 
though in his opinions he was arbitrary, and as a 
Catholic bishop he was autocratic. He gave—what 
must be specially borne in mind—a distinct tone 
to the Church in the fourth century, adding to 
its power, enlarging its field of operations, and 
inspiring it with a specially Christian influence. 
We have already said that the history of the 
Church is the history of its great men; and the 
life of St. Ambrose, spent in the utmost publicity, 
devoted to the cause of the Church, and never 
shrinking from the political or religious difficul- 
ties of a high position, must be studied carefully to 
appreciate the development of Christianity in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. 





THE MIDNIGHT WARNING. 


BY THE HON. 


PART IV.—SAVED. 

T was fortunate now for Antoine that 
his daily journeys across the lake 
had made every stick and stone 
familiar to him, so that he was 
able, even in the pitchy darkness 





in which he found himself, to leap 


confidently on the shore, and secure the boat in 
its usual position. 

To continue the search for travellers would now 
be utterly hopeless ; the clearest eye, the steadiest 
foot, the bravest heart, would shrink from ven- 
turing in quest of them through snowdrifts or 
across ice-chasms, with no light to guide, save 
when at intervals the sheet-lightning made the 
heavens throb with sudden blaze. 

No, there was nothing left for Antoine to do 
now but to remain where he was, in all the 
gloom and loneliness of his position, and wait 
patiently for the morning. Close at hand he knew 
there stood the wooden shed, roughly put together 
for the protection of the cattle in any extremity of 
weather, and to this shelter, meagre as it was, 
Antoine resolved to grope his way, being guided 
to it by the sound of the cattle lying chewing the 
cud, and the scent of their perfumed breath, heavy 
with clover and meadowsweet. 


ZOE PLUNKET. 


| Once under cover of the shed, Antoine felt com- 

paratively safe, and creeping into one corner, 
he sat down, clasping his hands round his knees, 
his head leaning back against the rough pine 
logs, and his ears strained to catch the lightest 
sound, 

That sleep should visit him under such circum- 
stances, when she had refused so obstinately to 
soothe him under the more favourable ones within 

,the chalet, seemed to Antoine so utterly improb- 
able, that his only thought was to watch with 
intense anxiety for any repetition of the mysterious 
sound, or any sign thas should indicate to his 
anxious eyes the approach of morning. 

Yet strange as it may seem, and contrary as it 
was to all Antoine’s intentions, he had not been an 
hour crouching in the open shed, when in spite 
of his fears, in spite of the snow which fell cold and 

_ chilling through the gaping logs on his uncovereé 
| face and hands, in spite of his cramped position 
| and comfortless resting-place, in spite of all, 
Antoine slept—ay, slept and dreamed; dreams in 
which at first no remembrance entered of the 
evening just passed so full of horror, no incident 
more exciting than the pursuit of the marmot, 
nor any sound more strange than the tinkling 
| of goat-bells. 
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But as the night advanced, and the cold be- 
came more painfully intense, and, numb and frozen, 
he remained with his head still fallen back against 
the pine logs, dreams of wild panic and uncon- 
querable fear chased each other through his mind, 
dreams through which Karl Wimple’s ugly face 
and contorted limbs pursued him, as he screamed 
into his ear stories of misfertune and suffering 
and dire distress. 

Now ’twas a party of travellers sinking in the 
snowdrift, whose faces were bleached white with 
terror, and whose outstretched arms implored for 
help—help which he would have given but for 
Karl’s restraining hands. Now ’twas the face and 
form of an old man swept along in the mountain 
torrent, with the well-known goatskin cloak of 
Pierre himself wrapped round him; and while the 


.waters tossed the grey hairs about, and the face 


looked reproachfully up at him, as it swept along 
down the ravine, Antoine could only stand far 
above and beyond the giving of help. 

But oftenest of all the story heard in the morn- 
ing and forgotten till now, came back on his mind; 
and ever and ever in his dreams he fancied him- 
self in the smiling village of Rosenthal; he heard 
thecry Karl had told him of, wailing down from 
the snowdrifts and through the tall pine-trees; he 
heard the people shouting to him that the ava- 
lanche was coming, and that he must fly, but as he 
tried to fly he stumbled and fell, and rose but to 
stumble and fall again, while Karl’s grinning face 
stared at him through the scene mocking him. 
In vain he tried to drive the vision away from 
before his eyes; his hands were now firmly tied 
behind his back, and as he struggled with yet a 
fiercer energy to free himself from these new toils, 
he woke—woke with a leap that brought him 
erect and trembling to his feet, as a sound fell on 
his ear—a peal more loud and awful than in the 
sublimest storms had ever rolled over the lofty 
mountains of the Jura, and which as it thundered 
along, now close at hand, now fading away in 
angry mutterings, seemed to Antoine’s terrified 
mind to be nought else but the first sounding of 
the trump which should summon the dead from 
their resting-places, and wring from the lips of 
the living the cry to the rocks to fall on them— 
the mountains to cover them. 

Stunned and bewildered, Antoine at first could 
scarcely realise his position, or recall to his mind 
the circumstances which had led him into such 
strange surroundings; but as one by one the in- 
cidents of the day before separated themselves 
from the dreams of his fevered mind, he looked 
round in wonder as he strove to identify the scene 
on which he now gazed with the one on which his 
eyes had closed last night. 

The sun was already high up in the heavens, 
shining as peacefully down as though no scene 





of desolation lay below it. The new-fallen snow 
sparkled and glittered under its rays; the dreary 
tarn itself looked almost gay, as the bright morn- 
ing light played over it, and reflected on its surface 
the piebald colouring of the cattle, standing up to 
their knees in the water. But as Antoine raised 
his eyes beyond the lake and the strip of bog to 
where his home had stood the previous night, the 
solution to all his fears lay there before him; for, 
let him strain his eyes as eagerly as he might, no 
sign of the chalet with its wooden gallery and 
wide projecting roof could he discern, but only 
on the spot where it had been huge boulders of 
rock were visible, and trees uprooted and then 
cast aside in the descent of the avalanche as it 
had swept into the ravine below. 

As Antoine stood and gazed, and the whole 
meaning of the scene slowly forced itself on his 
mind, emotions varied as the changing lights on 
the hill-side filled his heart. Awe at the wreck 
of home and familiar scenes now stretched before 
him; shame at tho ready credence of Karl Wimple’s 
stories; shame at his want of faith in his father’s 
words and the promises of Holy Writ; shame 
deeper still at the battle he had had to fight with 
his cowardly fears ere he found courage to sally 
out for the saving of precious life. 

But above all, one deep, overwhelming feel- 
ing of thankfulness rose within him, growing in 
intensity as every moment passed; thankfulness 
that his father, heedless of the hindrances he had 
sought to throw in his way, had persevered in his 
intention of visiting his dying comrade; thank- 
fulness that he, poor, foolish, thoughtless boy, had 
not been summoned to appear before his God 
without even time for the prayer of the penitent 
to rise from his lips. 

Antoine shuddered as he fancied how even now 
he might have been lying, motionless and still, far 
down in the deep ravine, shrouded in the cold 
snow, coffined by the fallen pine-trees, so far away 
down beyond human sight or ken that not even 
the keen sight of a father’s eye or the fearlessness 
of a father’s love could find him. 

But was not his father mourning over him even 
now as dead? Antoine started at his own forget- 
fulness. He had been so taken up with grateful 
rejoicings at having been saved from such a fate 
that it had not occurred to him that his father, 
ignorant of his absence from the cottage, must be 


| now enduring all the anguish of bereavement; and 


hastily jumping into the boat, he rowed himself 
across the lake. 

The strip of bog was strewn with relics of the 
disaster, giant rocks cast here and there, as play- 
things scattered by the hand of a child; pine- 
trees, stripped of their bark, lay all around, 
while huge heaps of rubbish were piled across 
the path. 
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But though delayed by such obstacles, it was 
not long before Antoine had made his way to 
the site of his old home. There, leaning against 
a rock, and bowed as though with the weight 
of a hundred years, the old man stood, while the 
stout peasants of half the country-side worked 
with spade and pickaxe in the hope that under 
the heaps of mingled snow and clay some trace 
of the inhabitant of the chalet might be 
found. 

As Antoine appeared on the scene and shouted 
cheerily to his father, Pierre, though he raised his 
eyes to the figure before him, moved not. It 
scemed as though grief had robbed him of all 
strength, but as the lad came near and clasped his 
hand in both his own, Pierre, like the Israel of 
old, fell upon his neck and wept. 

And now, as the eager throng closed in upon 
him, to make sure for themselves of his identity, 
a cheer that seemed to Antoine as loud and 
prolonged as the roar of the torrent, rose from 
their lips, and reaching the group of listeners 
along the mountain pass, the preconcerted signal 
was taken up again, and sent echoing down to 
the anxious hearts in the village below, telling 
them that, though all else was gone, no precious 
soul was lost. 

There, too, in the face of them all, with down- 








cast eyes, indeed, and flushing cheek, but with 3 
voice steady and clear, Antoine told his story, 
checking at once with uplifted hand the words 
of praise for his conduct ready to fall from their 
lips, and confessing with scrupulous exactness the 
cowardly fears which had possessed him. 

But try to avoid it as they might, Antoine was 
made the hero of the day, though reverent con- 
sideration for the dying Nicolas prevented any 
noisy demonstrations. 

From the day of the catastrophe neither Pierre 
nor his son cared to revisit the scene of their 
former home. The cows were driven by a cir. 
cuitous path down into the village fields, and the 
old man and Antoine took possession of a chalet 
bright with gay paint and trellis-work, whilst 
over the door was placed this inscription, in letters 
carved by Pierre’s trembling fingers—* What time 
Lam afraid I will trust in Thee.” 

And though in the new home and life a blank 
fell on the old man’s heart as he missed the thou- 
sand little sights and sounds, fraught with asso- 
ciations of his wife—his beloved Rosa—he could 
now see as he sat on the wooden bench outside 
the door, the tower of the village church under 
whose shadow she lay, and catch on the breeze, 
as it passed gently by him, the scent of the violet 
and heartsease growing there. 


A PICTURE. 


[yey] VO happy children seek the beach 
To launch a fleet of little ships, 
With merry eyes, rose cheeks and lips, 
And tongues too wild for measured speech. 


Behold, the sun is fair and high, 

The sandy beach is bright for miles, 

The sweet sky greets the sea with smiles, 
The ripples laugh unto the sky. 


The salt air with the joyaunce rings 

Of those two happy children, bent 

On their gay work with child content, 
And heedless of all other things: 





Ah! heedless of the tiding wave 
That grips the sand with purpose fast, 
And drives them to a rock at last, 
Until a father’s arm can save. 


Whereat, O heart so fresh for youth, 
Take heed, and think thereon, and know 
That this hath goodly rede to show, 
And many a hiding spell of truth: 


For like poor babes we dare the wave 
Of life, and launch our puny schemes, 
Till tiding time breaks up the dreams. 

There is a Rock; an Arm to save. 





THE ANGELS WHO WRITE. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 





HAT are the angels doing in heaven ?” 
4 i asked little James of his mamma. 

Ai It was a snowy morning near Christ- 
mas time, and James had a holiday; 
~ but he was not inclined to play. Six 
weeks ago a little brother had been there to play 
with him, now he was alone; and if you had asked 





him where Frank was, he would have lifted his hand 
solemnly towards the sky, and answered, “ Gone to 
be an angel.” 

As he stood looking at the snow, and wishing 
Frank were back again, he began to wonder what 
was going on up above. This made him turn from 
the window and ask, “ What are the angels doing?” 
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«Some of them are praising God in beautiful 
songs,” replied his mamma, “and some of them are 
flying swiftly to this world, or some other, to do work 
for God.” 

“Does Frank work?” asked James. “ He liked 


play best when he was here.” 


“Fyank likes whatever he is told to do now. God | 


makes the little ones quite happy in heaven.” 

James could not quite understand how he should 
ever be good enough always to like to do as he was 
told. But he did not say this; he only asked to 
hear more about the angels. 

His mamma smiled at his serious, questioning 
face, and then she held him close and warm in her 
arms, with his head resting upon her shoulder, and 
talked to him. 

“Listen, James,’ she said. “The angels do 
different things, as I have told you, but there are 
ever so many who write.” 

James lifted his head ia surprise. 

“How funny! With pens and ink, mamma?” 
he asked, 

“God has not told us how they write,’ she 
answered, “‘ only that they do write. I am going to 
talk to you about the places they visit, and what 
they put down in the books they have to fill, One 


’ 


day, not many months ago, two little boys stood on a 
doorstep waiting for nurse to come and take them for 
arun with their hoops. On the lowest step, crouched 
into a corner, sat a little ragged girl, crying bitterly. 
The two children looked at her, but did not speak. 
Presently their nurse came out and asked the child 
what was the matter. 

“* Father says he won’t have me home until I’ve 
begged a shilling; and I’m so hungry, and it’s 
dinner-time,’ was the sobbing answer. 

“*Why,’ said nurse, ‘ it’s Mary from the school.’ 

“Now, these little boys had each two bright 
shillings in their pockets, which had been given 
them as a present; and they waited a moment, 
when they heard what the child said, to think what 
they should do. There was an angel, James—one 
of the angels who write—standing by and watching, 
with a book open in his hand; but the children 
could not see him. Presently one little boy brought 
anew shilling out of his pocket and gave it to the 
child, and ran off gaily with his hoop. The other 
was thinking to himself that he could not spare a 
shilling, for he wanted a new whip for playing at 
horses, Then the angel wrote down in his book 


against the name of one little boy that he had been | 
kind and generous, as Christ wished him to be; but 
against the name of the other he wrote that he had | 
been selfish. When his work was done, the angel | 


flew back to heaven and showed the book to God; 
and the writing will always be there; and by-and- 


by the book will be opened, and all that has been | 


Written of those little beys will be read.” 
James’s face was hidden now; he knew well who 


' these children were. As his mamma paused he 
| whispered, “ Won’t God let the angel rub it out if I 
| ask him very much ?” 
| His mamma shook her head. “No; but if you 
are sorry the angel will write that underneath, and 
that will please God.” 

“I am sorry,” saia James. “More, please, 
mamma.” 

“There was a bright summer day, when a party 
| of children went to the river-side for an hour on the 
water. They were told not to attempt to unloose the 
boats until the gentlemen who were to take care of 
them came down. 

«*T know all about boats,’ said one boy; ‘I can 
undo this chain.’ 

«And he unfastened it, thinking himself very 


clever, and laughing when the others asked him to 
let it alone. Just at that moment the gentlemen 
came up, and disobedient Harry let the chain drop 
from his hand. Of course the boat began to drift 
| away. 

“«« Who loosed that boat ?’ asked one of the gentle- 
{ men. Noone answered. Then he asked each child 
separately; and when it came to Harry’s turn he 
said, ‘No, it was not me.’ 

“Those gentlemen, James, never knew who had 
been disobedient, but one of the angels who write 
was there at the river-side, and with a very solemn 
face he wrote in his book, against Harry’s name, 
that he had told a lie.” 

“T remember,” said James, with a little sigh: “I 
am glad it was not me.” 

“There is a little girl who always plays at what 
the others like best. Once in a game a rough boy pur- 
posely knocked her down and hurt her. She jumped 
up again directly, laughed, and said it was no matter, 
and would not let herself be cross. By-and-by the 
rough boy cut his finger with his knife. Off ran the 
little girl, and found some linen and bound up his 
hand for him. One of the angels was there, James, 
and wrote all this down against her name, and 
smiled on her.” 

«“ That’s Cousin Mabel,” said James. 

“Then these angels who write watch all day by 
the children they have in charge. They look very 
sorrowful when they hear childish voices telling 
nurse sometimes that they do not want to say their 





prayers. The angels write this down slowly, because 
they know it will grieve Jesus, who loves the little 
ones. They are sorrowful, too, when quarrels arise 
and angry words are said, and little faces flush crim- 
son, and little hands are raised to strike; but if the 
hands drop without striking, and the angry passion 
passes away, then the angels smile and write happy 
words.” 

“Do they write everything, mamma?” asked 
James. 
| “Yes, everything.” 
| « How busy they must be,” said the child, thought- 
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fully: “I wonder they can keep up. But tell me, 
mamma, what do you think they are writing this 
very morning ?”’ 

“T think,” said his mamma, “that the one who 
stands by poor Mabel’s bed is writing that she is 
patient in all her pain, and that she loves Jesus, and 
is not afraid to die and go to him. I think another | 
stands in that wretched cottage where old Peter lives, 
and is writing that he likes to read his Bible, and is | 
always cheerful, although he is so very, very poor | 
and old. I think another is next door, where your 
friends Eddie and Janie are busy hanging toys on a | 
Christmas-tree for the ragged children to-night, and | 
is writing that they are little followers of their kind 
Saviour; and I think, James, there is one here | 
writing that my little son gave away nearly all his | 
Christmas-boxes to help buy toys for that tree.” 

James glanced up with a happy smile. “How | 
nice,” he said; “I wish the angel always wrote good | 
things of me.” | 

Not long afterwards, as James went to school one 
bright frosty morning, he met a friend named Tom. 

“Don’t go to school this morning, James,” he said ; 
«I’ve got my skates, and I’m going to have a glorious 
time on the ice. Come with me, and I’ll teach you 
to skate, and you can have such capital slides.” 

James looked longingly at the skates, but he did 
not answer. 

“Come along! We'll get home at the proper 
time, and your mother will never know,” said the 
boy, laying hold of James’s hand. 

But James pulled it from him. “No,” he an- 
swered, turning quite away from looking at the 
skates, “mamma might not know, but the angel 
who writes would ;” and off he ran to school, leaving 
the truant wondering what he could mean about the 
angel. 

When James’s mamma came to kiss him that night 
as he lay in his snug little bed, he told her what had 
happened in the morning. 

“And I did so want to learn to skate, mamma,” | 
he said; “ but I knew the angel was there, and I did | 
not want anything bad to be written about me.” 
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James grew up to be a man, but he never forgot 

the talk about the angels. Often when he wag 

tempted to do or say a wrong thing, he would whisper 

to himself, “The angels who write.” He could fancy 

he saw one standing near, and this was quite enough 
to keep him strong against temptation. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


83. Give God’s comment on Pharaoh’s remark: 
“Who is the Lord that I should obey his voice to let 
Israel go? I know not the Lord, neither will I let 
Israel go.” 

84. Mention an instance in which a prophet was 
called a madman. 

85. Quote the verse from which it is evident that 
the last plague was foretold before the first was in. 
flicted on Pharaoh and his people. 

86. A passage in one of St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians is clearly a quotation from Isaiah’s 
prophecy. 

87. Three men, celebrated in Scripture, are men- 
tioned expressly in one verse in Ezekiel’s prophecy. 

88. Reference appears to be made in Isaiah’s pro. 
phecy, to the miraculous deliverance of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego. Quote the passage. 

89. What was the first occurrence Moses was 
ordered to write in a book ? 

90. Give the verse in which Moses is expressly 
called a prophet. 

91. In Isa. xl. 10 we read that when the Lord 
shall come, “ His reward shall be with him.” Quote 
a passage from the New Testament corroborative of 
this. 

92. Show that it is perfectly clear that man had 
to labour before the Fall. 

93. The Divine command given personally to 
Joshua respecting the book of the law was after- 
wards quoted by the Psalmist. 

94, A circumstance connected with the victory of 
Joshua over the five kings is alluded to by Isaiah in 


! conjunction with another miracle. 


NEST. 


A POEM FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


HAT are you doing, you great black crow? |! 
What are you there so busy about ? 
Always I’m seeing you come and go ; 
Every moment you're in and ycu’re out; 
Why you're so busy, I'd like to know; 
And what you are doing, you great black crow. 


Caw, caw, caw! what is it you say ? 





Little girls cannot tell what you mean; 
Is that a stick up there you lay 


Across the others up there I’ve seen ? 
Ah, you are building your house, I know, 
Up in that elm, you great black crow. 


Caw, caw, caw! are you making that fuss 

Thinking yourself so clever up there? 
Or are you saying, good crow, to us, 

“See how God even of birds takes care? 
See, through Him, how each of us knows 
How to build a warm nest for our small black crows.” 
W. C. Bennett. 














